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ABSTBACT 

One of the youngest of the professions belonging to 
higher education is institutional research. But younger still has 
been the incursion of institutional research onto the caspuses of 
predoiinantly black institutions. This group of papers attespts to 
lend a truer perspective to the burgeoning institutional research 
function at predosinantly black institutions. The papers cover: (1) a 
poll conducted asong institutional researchers at predosinantly black 
colleges and universities; (2) the origin of institutional research 
in Borth Carolina at public-supported institutions, the saseness 
vhich sarks the institutional research function at both black and 
white caspuses, the necessity to relate research at black 
institutions to black students; (3) the need for a total information 
gathering and reporting systes, the role an office of institutional 
research should play as a part of the total information and reporting 
systes, institutional benefits as vhole or partial derivatives of an 
office of institutional research; (4) assesssent of student attitudes 
as seasured by College Student Questionnaires data; and (5) an 
analysis of the sex, socioeconosic status, educational background, 
and concern for grades of Borth Carolina Central University students, 
and pairs these findings vith the liberality of their political 
vie vs. Uuthor/KE) 
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PREFACE 



0n«|O£ th« youngest of the prcfesaioaa belonging to aighec education ie 
institutional research. But younger etill has been the mcuraion of institu- 
tional research onto the campuses of predominantly black inatitutiona . And 
while in thia embryonic at age, a majcx purpoae behind tiie preaent&tloa of theae 
papers at the 10th Annual Forum of The.Aaaociation of Inatitucional Reaearch 
held in New Orleana, May IS'-ie, 1970, and reproduced ag&in here, ia to land a 
truer perapective to the burgeoning inatituticnal reaearch function at predomi- 
nantly black inatitutiona . 

In the firat of five preaentationa that make up this compilation, the 
reaulta of a poll conducted by the editcr among inatituticnal researchera at 
predominantly black collegea and univeraitiea compriae the content of "Some 
Characteriatica of Inatituticnal Reaearchera at Black Inaticuticna " 

In the aecond paper, "Inatituticnal Reaearch Activities cn an Operational 
Level at the Small Predominantly Black University/' by Therman J. Andrewa and 
John B. Davla» point la made of the recent origin of inatituticnal reaearch in 
North Carolina at pubilc-euppcrted inatitutiona ^ In suiumary, one mam thruat 
of the paper of Andrews and Davis indic&tea that a great da&. cf aameneaa marka 
the inatituticnal reaaarch function at both black and .^hite caxapu&ea. However » 
they warn that leat a peculiar brand at factcra coxmon tc bl^ck atudenta cn 
predominantly black campuaea are woven incc the reaeaxch disign and/or inter- 
pretations of inatitucioiUl studiea conducted these black achwcia, the inati- 
tuticnal reaearcher will run cha riak cf gathering static, meaningiesa data. 

The third preaentaciou, "iMcrcutional Reaearch m Blick S^hccla aa a Part 
of a Total Information Gathering and Repcicmg System," is czi-authcred by George 
Beatty and Glcria R- Scotc in che tiiat cf cwc aecticiir ci :hi© paper^ Beatty 
pointa out the need for a total mfcimacicn gachering kxA lepcrtxng syatem 
rather than the aeat-cf-cKa-pants type or cperaticin chat h£» baen forced on the 
administrators cf black sch^cls Beaccy develops tbib ide^. with che student 
uppermost in his xind, in mcie specitic ceiiLa, Beacc> dctir^ea che role an 
office of inatit'^tional reaearch ahould play aa & part cf che tctal information 
and reporting ayatem; aa an interpreter c£ rhe mstituticn t: che ctodents and 
in meaauring the impact of the matitucicn^s various prcarims cn tha^etudent. 

In the latter aecticn cf this papez, ti;e fccus cl Scccc i« cn institutional 
benefits as whole or partial derlviatives cf an office cf i^fctitutionai reeearch^ 
In the development of thij very perceptive view^ Scctt cells fcr a 20-year mora- 
torium before the next so-called thcrcugh inveacigation cf predominantly black 
inatituticns is undertaken by peraona cutaide the groves ct black academe. 
During thia hiatua» the cfflce cf inatituCiotial research--d:s a part cf the 
totel information gathering and reporting ayatem — ahould dc much tc correct the 
image, etc-, of the predominantly black aectcr of inatitutiona cf higher educa- 
tion. 

Rounding out thia compilation are papara by Edward A- Nelaen and Mary Ann 
Kusaer, institutional reaearchera who have a long-time intarest m the aaaeaa- 



m«nt of student attitudes as measured by College Studenc Queetior.ujiire& data^ 
"Attitude Profiles on The CSQ For Fi^eahmen Attending Four Predominantly Black 
Colleges/' by Nelsen» axxl "CSQ Freshmen Attitudes Toward Black Political 
Leaders In the American Society," by Muaser, are excellent examples of insti- 
tutional research conducted on black studenta with nationally standardixed 
instruments that in the main reflect interpretationa that are senaltive to 
factors peculiar to black schools (see Andcens and JDavia) « To cite but one 
example, Nelaen found in his comparative ^ttitudinai .study that in relation 
to CSQ national norms, the attitudes of the atadenta .attending the four black 
schools studied were more identical to one another .than .to the national norma*. 
This finding prompted the recommendation "of atandarda and normii that are 
baaed on institutions with similar atudent input,, with similar programs > and 
with similar educational goals, rather than slavishly interpreting all studies 
everywhere by national norms that have been relied upon too heavily and too 
long." 

Hussar's companion-piece, "CSQ Freahman Attitudaa Toward Black Political 
Leaders in the American Society," analyses the aex, eocio-economic rtatua, 
educational background jtnd concern for gradea of North Carolina Central Univer^' 
aity students axii pairs these findings with the J.iberality of their political 
vlawa. Thie, and other studies of the aame aort can be of invaluable aaaiat-*. 
ance to adminiatratcrs and fa^culties of black inatitutiona in aasessing the 
hero-types students are swayed by, and the dominant campua moods and under- 
currents that may spell the differences between acrimonious confrontation or 
committee-type negotiations between the two generations r 



Charles I. Brown 
Feyetteville , North Carolina 
June 1970 
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SCME CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS AT 
PREDOMINANTLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS 



Charles I. Brown 
Fayettevllle State University 



Every session has Its beginnings. Its points .o£ origin. This Special 
Session on Institutional Research In Predominantly Black Institutions was 
prompted Into being when a circular was received from Sidney Suslow that 
was solicitous of Ideas for presentation at the 1970 AIR FORUM. Following 
a reading of the topic suggestions In the Suslow circular I emitted a low 
growl when I noted that the most popular word In the American language — 
BLACK, had no mention and very little Inference, If any at all, among the 
several topic suggestions. Noting this omission, I was swept to a towering 
rage by slogans of Black Power and Black Pride, and I daahed off a how-dare- 
you letter to the Program Chairman. Satisfied with this bit of derring-do 
and with having told off the whole of the AIR, I had a feeling of content- 
ment until a response written by a very cool character in California arrived 
that said in essence, "Okay Baby. Tell us all about IR in predominantly soul 
institutions." This little story, embellished already to quite extraordinary 
lengths and purporting to recite the origin of this panel, could go on and 
on, but who in these scholarly environs would believe such an unlikely tale. 
Furthermore, I was cautioned by the thought that if I were to come in a 
jocular mood before a national body of institutional researchers whose mother 
tongue is computerese, and whose mien is at all times suggestive of a no- 
nonsense attitude, I would run the risk of courting the revocation of my badge 
of membership. So to remain in the good graces of the AIR FORUM, I have bowed 
to its protocols by preparing a second, more-near ly- like-it-happened, intro- 
duction. 

As did all of the membership and the other persons chairing general and 
special sessions at this 1970 AIR FORUM, I, too, received an invitation to 
contribute what I thought would make for an interesting session. Little did 
I Hope at the time that an idea of Interest to me would be accepted for pre- 
sentation, and as far away as the moon was the idea from my mind of chairing 
a session. So you can imagine how bowled over I really was to receive an 
invitation extendl&g the chairmanship and task to develop today *s presenta- 
tion. The details of this will be presented shortly for your judgment, but 
first this overview. (r 

IR at Predominantly Black Colleges and Universities will be presented in 
two sessions. We begin by taking 4 look a^^ some of the characteristics of 
the man or the institutional researkhar^fmself . The second and concluding 
paper of the morning session is "IR Actlvitlee on an Operatior ^ Level at the 
Small Black University." One appropriate point of this paper authored by 
Therman Andrews and John Davis, is that an overwhelming majority of the black 
institutions of higher learning are small In slse and are therefore subject to 
the findings of this paper. 



When we resume thie afternoon, George Beatty and Gloria Scott will broaden 
our theme with a paper on "IR in Black Schcoia as a Part of a Toca. Information 
Gathering and Reporting System" Concluding the afternoon's session will be 
reports by Edward Nelsen and Mary Ann Musser on student attitude profiles as 
drawn from CSQ data—a subject that has long occupied the attention of this 
team of institutional researchers from North Carolina Central University. 



Methodology 

Turning now to the first effort of tlie panel • When my mind was no longer 
at peace with incubating the idea—some would call it dawdling— and the truth 
of my position could no longer be denied, I decided I needed to know something 
more about institutional researchers and institutional research activities at 
predominantly black institutions than was provided by my own personal experi- 
ences. I naively assumed that all I needed to 4o was to turn to one or a com- 
bination of organizations and fit the bits and pieces cf information stored in 
their computer files into a mosaic— for this particular instance and purpose^ 
a mosaic of the hallmarks or characteristics of institutional researchers at 
predominantly black colleges and universities. But I was gradually relieved of 
this notion following the accumulation of "Yes, we have no bananas," replies 
from the Regional Education Laboratory of the Carclinas and Virginia, Wilbur 
Tincher of AIR, Educational Testing Service's IRPHE Program, HEW's National 
Center for Educational Statistics, the Center for the Study of Higher Education^ 
and the Directors of IR at the Universities of Michigan and Tennessee. Then 
what I had to do to fiU this information void became painfully evident. 

So during the last week of January a hastily formulated questionnaire, that 
leaned heavily upon an already previously distributed AIR Membership Informa- 
tion Form (1970), was addressed to institutional research personnel at 121 pre- 
dominantly black colleges and universities* The mailing list was drawn from 
The College Blue Book 1969-70 and the Directory of P edommantly Negro Colleges 
and Universities in the United States of America , a January 1969 publication of 
Plans for Progress^ 

The original mailing list included public and privately supported junior 
and community colleges and professional schools. But the response from the 
junior and community college category was most disappointing, and to guard 
against unwarranted findings, this category (28 institutions) was dropped from 
the study. Illustrative of this pclnt, ten publicly supported junior /community 
colleges were mailed quest ionnaires« and two responded, eighteen privately sup- 
ported junior /community colleges were addressed, and four responded. Three 
mailed and one response was the score for the professional school category. Of 
the nation's complement of ninety predominantly black senior colUges and uni- 
versities addressed, a usable response was received from sixty-one (,68 percent). 
Twenty-nine, or 48 percent of the respondents were currently active as institu- 
tional ressarchers and it is '^pon this group that the following index of char- 
acteristics of IR*ers at black Institutions are attachments that detail the 
results of thf poll conducted for the purposes of this study 



CHmCTERISTICS 

1. Employed principally by small baccalaureate degree granting institutions — 
Questionnaite items 4 and 5. 
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2. The IR function, through a person charged with Inatltutlonal research. Is 
found with approximate equal frequency In private black Institutions (30%) , 
as In public black Institutions (32%). The number of Institution's that 

do not have an IR or equivalent office exceeds, by a slight margin, the 
number of Institutions that do — Questionnaire Item 6* 

3. Among the several Institutions which do not have an office of IR, the 
Intent to establish such an office was found much more frequently at public 
black institutions (60%) than at private black institutions (20%)— Question- 
naire item 7. 

4. IR personnel at black institutions are more likely to be titled Director 
of Institutional Research or Director of Research and Development. Insti- 
tutional Research is the name of the office most frequently used — Question- 
naire items 8 and 12. 

5. IR has been a feature of the private black institution for a longer period 
of time than it has at the public black institution. But even so, the 
office is new to both private and public institutions as 24, of 29 insti- 
tutions report their office was established within the last three years.— 
Questionnaire items 9 and 10. 

0. The institutional researcher at these institutions came to his present posi- 
tion with a background of preparation that runs the academic and experiential 
gamut. The academic fields most highly represented ure Mathematics and 
Psychology.— Questionnaire items 11 and 28. 

7. Reports directly to the President and spends 50 percent or more of his time 
in IR functions upon the request of outside agencies or another campus 
office — Questionnaire items 13 through 17. 

8. Are more likely to conduct a one-man shop operation and need addicional pro- 
fessional and secietarial assistance — Questionnaire items 18 through 21. 

9. IR personnel at private black institutions inquire into problems they con- 
sider much more relevant to their institutions than do IR personnel at 
public black institutions— Questionnaire items 16 and 23. 

10. 45 percent of the institutional researchers are middle-aged, 34 and 21 per- 
cent respectively are beyond middle-age and young adults; are aore than 
likely to hold senior faculty rank; a doctorate degree; and to be fairly 
well paid for their labors .—Questionnaire items 23 through 27. 



Conclusions 

^ Save for the lateness in the establishment of an office for the institu- 

tional research function, the data relied upon in this study suggest that for 
the most part the characteristics o£ institutional researchers employed by pre- 
dominantly black colleges and universities are not too dissimilar from those 
of their counterpart in predominantly white institutions. A third major conclu- 
sion suggested by questionnaire items 16 and 23 is that institutional researchers 
at public black institutions appear to harbor fewer job frustrations than their 
counterpart at private black institutions, as measured by IR functions they are 
now doing as over against IR functions they would rather be doing. A fourth con- 
elusion is that far too many black institutions of higher learning, in both the 
hi^> private and public sectors, are forced to make-do without the services of an J 
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office of Institutional research* Surely this conclusion Is fraught with impli- 
cations for the Association of Institutional Research* 

And to begin a train of thought in this direction one implication which 
comes most quickly to mind and given but brief mention here is a value-scale 
that allows a more than wasteful dissipation of time, thought, and energy in a 
vain attempt to reach a unanimous resolve among the membership on the proper 
role and function of institutional research* There are black institutions and 
a hundred others, who do not even know of the Association for Institutional 
Research. And one can well imagine that the most pernicious consequence of this 
kind of elitist thinking, is that in these institutions of greatest need, neither 
Russell-like nor Sanford-like studies are being conducted for the benefit of 
these institutions. And what is even worse, the indicators, as they come to me, 
are that the Association of Institutional Research cares but little for the in- 
stitution or the fumbling institutional researcher beyond the pale of its member- 
ship. The implication I have in mind would reverse the order of some of AIR 
concerns; this reversal of attitude would in turn cause the Aasociation to 
initiate and implement a program(s) that would lend the assets of institutional 
research to benighted black and white institutions who do not now know of its 
benefits. 
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ATTACHMEirr A 

RESULTS OF CHARACTERISTICS POLL CONDUCTED AhOMG 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS AT PREDOMINANTLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS 

January 1970 

Um . RESPONSE 

Prlvatt Public Total 
Diatributlon: 53/59X 37/41X 9Q/100X 

3. Control of institution: 36/68X 25/68X 61/68X 

4. Typ* of inatitution: 



Unlvtrtlty (Avirdt Ooctoratt) 


2 


1 


3 


plus matt«rt 


5 


13 


Id 


4-yr. colltge/unlvtrtlty 


28 


11 


39 


ProfMtlonal tchool (m^dlcAl* etc.) 


1 




1 








61 


Enrcllmtnt: (Day PTE) 








Over 10»000 


1 




1 


5^001 - 10,000 








2»001 - 5^000 


2 


18 


20 


1»001 - 2»000 


12 


6 


18 


501 - 1,000 


16 


1 


17 


Lets than 500 


5 




5 








61 


Doet your institution have an IR or 








equivalent office: 








Yes 


16 


13 


29 


No 


20 


12 


32 








61 


If your institution does not have an 








IR or equivalent 'office » is such an 








office proposed: 








Yes 


6 


7 


13 


Mo 


15 


5 


20 


No Answer 


15 


13 


28 








61 
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RESPONSE 



Prlvcf Public Total 



8. Tltl* of position: 

Dir., Institutional Rsssarch 
Dir., Csntsr for Educational Rasa;irch 
Dir., Institutional Salf-Study 
Dir., Institutional Studlas & Evaluation 
Rasaarcl'. & Davalopmant 



9. 



Dir., 
Dean 

Dir., 



of Placamant 



Cbr',, R6s«arcb Conmlttaa 

Nuabar of yaars IR haa baan an officially 
astid)llfhad position on your campus: 

Mora than 10 yaars 

6-10 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Laas than 1 



10. Number of years in IR position: 



11 
1 
1 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 



1 
7 



19 



12 



1 
1 
2 
1 
7 

10 
2 
_5 
29 
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More than 10 

6-10 

5 

6 

3 
2 
1 

Less than 1 



U. Title of position prior to your 
present position: 

Dir., Division of Social Science 
Comptroller 

Chr . , Psychology Department 

Chr., Economics & Bualnaas Administration 

Elemevtary Principal 

Assoc . Prof., Education & Psychology 

Assoc. Professor of English 

Dir., Student Fi . Aid — Coord, of 

Fed. Pro. 
Assist. Prof,, Psychology 
Secretary to President 



1 
1 



3 
4 
4 
3 



5 
2 
5 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

3 
9 
6 
8 



16 



7 
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ITEM 



11. Title of position prior to your 
pr«t«nt position (cont'd): 

Registrar 

Super Int ..ident of Schools 
Counaellug - Psychology 
Administrative Assist, to President 
Campus Minister 

Assistant Secretary of University 
Dean 

Director of Special Education 

Dir., Bureau of Educational Research 

Research Economists USDA-ERS 



12. Name of office or department in which 
employed: 

Institutional Research 
Institutional Studies 
Institutional Analysis 
PI ■ ling & Development 
Analytical Studies 
Evaluation 

Research & evaluation 
Placement 

Centei for Ed. Research 

Institutional Self-Studies 



13. To whom is your office directly 
responsible: 

President 

Vice-Pxesldent 

Adm. Assistant 

Dean 

Other 



14. Percent of full-time spent in IR: 

- 76 - 100 
51 - 75 
26 - 50 
11 - 25 
10 or leas 



RESPONSE 
Private Public Total 



8 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 



9 
4 



7 
1 
7 
1 



1 
1 
1 



9 
3 



7 
4 
2 



5 
1 
6 
1 



17 
4 



1 
1 
1 
1 
_1 
29 



16 
8 
2 
3 

29 



12 
2 

13 
2 

29 



14 

* 



8 



15. 



16. 
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P«rc»nt of full-tlm« devoted to acAdemlc 
reipoMlbllltlei other than IR: 

76 - 100 
51 - 75 
26 - 50 
11 - 25 
10 Ok less 



IR activities that command the greater 
portion of your time, give "1" highest 

priority: 

Budget and finances 

Collecting information to assist day-to- 
day decision making 

Conducting studies conceived and designed 
by IR personnel 

Conducting studies for long-range planning 
and decision making 

Curriculum studies 

Data Systems and Computers 

Faculty Studies 

Filling out HE6IS, etc., forms 
Plauuing/ cccrdlnatlon/development 
Space Utilization 
Student Studies 
Other 



17. Rank order of initiating sources for IR 

IR Otfice 
IR Committee 
President's Office 
Dean's Office 

Request from another campus office 
Request from outside agency 

18. Professional Assistance in IR Office: 

Full-time 
Part-time 



19 r Is there a need for additional professional 
assistance? 



Yes 

No 
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RESPONSE 
Private Public Total 



1 
3 
6 
2 
4 



10 
6 



1 

2 
4 
4 
2 



2.5 


2 


11 


10 


c 
o 


A 


5 


3 


4 


8 


1 


4.5 


7.5 


6.5 


7.5 


11 


10 


4.5 


2.5 


1 


9 


12 


12 


6.5 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5.5 




5.5 




2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


8 


4 



10 
3 



2 
5 
10 
6 
_6 
29 



2 

12 
14 



20 
_9 
29 
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ITEM 



RESPONSE 



Prlvf Public 



20. 



21. 



23. 



SttcratarUl ■•rvlces In IR of £lc« art 






vmndmvmd by: 






Full-time proftsslonal Assistance only 


6 


2 


Full-time professional assistance 


4 


9 






1 


Part-time professional assistancit 


5 




Full-time student assistance oxily 




2 


Part-time student assistance only 


6 




Part-time student assistance 


6 


9 


Is there a need for additional secretariel 






assistance? 






Tes 


7 


6 


No 


9 


7 


Are you satisfied that the current alignment 






of your research emphases inquire into the 






most relevant Droblems of vour institution! 






Yes 


11 


7 


No 


4 


6 


If no, realign the following and/or add 






other relevant problems of highest/priority 






with "1" being primary; 






Biidget and Finances 


12 


1 


Collecting information to assiiit day-to-day 






decision making 


7 


11 


Conducting studies conceived and designed 






by IR Personnel 


4 


10 


Conducting studies for long-range planning 


11 


5.5 


Curriculum Studies 


8 


7.5 


Data Systems & Computers 


1 


2 


Faculty Studies 


3 


9 


Filling out HEGIS etc. forms 


5.5 


7.5 


Planning/Coordination/Development 


9.5 


3 


Space Utilization 


5.5 


5.5 


Student Studies 


2 


12 


Other 


9.5 


4 



Total 



8 
13 
3 
5 
2 
6 
15 
52 



13 
16 
29 



18 
10 
28 
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ITEM 



RESPONSE 



Private Public Total 



24. Ag«: 



Over 65 
61 - 65 
56 - 60 
51 - 55 
46 - 50 
41 - 45 
36 - 40 
31 - 35 
26 - 30 
21 - 25 



1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 



1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 



29 



25. Salary: 



Under $5,000 
$5,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $19,999 
$20,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 or above 



4 
9 
2 
1 



2 
2 
9 



6 
11 
11 

1 

29 



26. Academic Rank: 



Profeeeor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 

Instructor 
Loctiirar 
Nc Rank 



5 
4 
1 



7 
4 



12 
8 
1 



_8 
29 



27. Highest Degree Held: 



Nona 

Bachelors 
Masters 

Dcctorate 
Other 



8 
6 
2 



1 
2 
9 
1 



1 
10 
15 
_3 
29 
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11 



ITEM 



RESPONSE 



Prlvf Public Total 



28. Academic Spaclalizatlon 

Bachelor ■ 

Accounting 
Advertising 
Agricultural Economics 
Agricultural Education 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Biology 

Physical Education 



Biology & 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Economics 
Education 
Education 
Education 



& Statistics 

& Agriculture 
& Biology 
& Science 
Elementary-Administrat ion 
Elementary-Education 
English 

General Agricultural 
History 
Mathematics 
Psychology 

Science & Agriculture 
Sociology 

Vocational Education 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
11 
11 
1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

_1 
50 



Masters 
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Accounting 

Agricultural Ecoxiomici 
Agricultural Education 
Chemistry 
Counfeling 

Education 

Educational Administration 
Educational Agricultura 
Educational Psychology 
Gsrman 

Guidanca & Sociology 
Industrial Education 
Musicolcgy 
Physics 

Psychology 
Science & Sociology 
Secondary Education 
Sociology 

Supervision & School Administration 



16 



1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



12 

IIM RESPONSE 

Private Public Total 

Doctoratt 

Adalnlttratlon of Hlghar Education - 1 1 

Agricultural Ecotiomlct - 1 1 

Dtvalopmantal Ptychology - 1 1 

Economlct & Statlttlci 1-1 
Education 112 
Educational Administration - 1 1 

Education & Mathamatlct 1-1 
Educational Ptychology 1-1 
Intarnatlonal Economlct 1-1 
School Adm. & Curr. Dev. 1-1 
Science Education 1-1 
Sociology 112 
Sociology & Ptychology - 1 1 

Spaclal Education 1-1 

16 

Other 

Ed. S. (Ed. Adm.) - 1 1 

Ed. S. (Engllth) 1-1 
Pott Doctoral (Biological Science) - 2 2 

4 
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ATTACHMENT B 



6. Institutions having an IR or equivalent office: 

PRIVATE PUBLIC 



Benedict College 
Bennett College 
Bethune-^ookman College 
Bishop College 
Flsk University 
Hampton Institute 
Howard University 
Jarvls Christian College 
Miles College 
Oakvood College 
Shaw University 
Stlllman College 
Talladega College 
Voorhees College 
Wllberforce University 
Xavler University 



Alabama State University 

Albany State College 

Elisabeth City State University 

Fayettevllle State University 

Grambllng College 

Lincoln University 

North Carolina Central University 

Norfolk State College 

Prairie View A & M College 

South Carolina State College 

Texas Southern University 

Virginia State College 

WlnstonrSalem State University 



7. Institutions that propose the establishment of an IR or equivalent office: 



PRIVATE 

Atlanta University 
Dlllard University 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Tuskegee Institute 



PUBLIC 

Alcorn A & M College 
Central State University 
Cheyney State College 
Kentucky State College 
Tennessee State University 
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INSTITUTIOIUL RESmCH ACTIVITIES ON AN OPERATIONAL LEVEL 
AT THE SMALL PREDOMINANTLY BLACK UNIVERSITY 



Thtrman J* Andrews, Jr. 
Ellsabath City State University 

and 

John B, Davis 
East Carolina University 



Organla^ Institutional research Is a recent concept In the public Insti- 
tutions of higher education In North Carolina. Only since 1967 has the state 
formally supported such offices in Its fifteen public universities. Elizabeth 
City State University » a small predominantly black Institution In the state 
system had, like most of the others* no office of Institutional research of any 
kind until that time, '^he Institutional research office at Elizabeth City has 
made much progress during this two and one-^half year period, even though prob- 
lems have arisen. Most of the problems are common to any newly created office 
of Institutional research* but many of them are unique to Institutions that 
serve predominantly black students » This presentation will Include comments 
on normal Institutional research activities at Elizabeth City State University, 
but will stress the Inatltutlonal research that Is seen to be unique and essen- 
tial to predominantly black Institutions. 

Organizational structure and activities In Institutional research vary 
from Institution to Institution, but. there are common factors In all offices 
since most Institutional research people are primarily concerned with relating 
Input, environmental, and process variables to output variables* Yet,, while 
these four factors are providing « common framework for Institutional research, 
they also are underscoring differences within the Individual Instltotions. 
The existence of these differences, especially in predominantly black Insti- 
tutions, Impose both restrictions and opportunities for Institutional researchers 
at their respective institutions. 

Turning first to differences in the area of input variables, the majority 
of students at a predominantly black institution are disadvantaged from a 
socio-economic point-of-^lew. Most of them come from a family background 
where a low annual income is the rule rather than the exception. Consequently, 
the majority of them need and do receive some type of ^{Inancial assistance.^ 

More important, however, most black students are unable to visualize them- 
selves as Important individuals who can exercise a great amount of control over 
their own destiny. This inadequate self-image causes many black students to 
set their career goals both too low and too narrow. Furthermore, it has been 
observed that one important aspect of an inadequate self-image is a low moti- 
vation to succeed in society at large and at college in particular. This fac- 



-^Seventy per cent of the students at Elizabeth City State University 
receive some sort of financial assistance. 
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tor haB been operating over their elementary and secondary school experience, 
and they come to the university educationally disadvantaged In terms of their 
preparation to do college level work. As a result, because of the self-image, 
motivational, and actual level of preparation. It has been found that these 
students have a greater need for special counseling and remedial programs to 
help them overcome the deficiencies In their pre-college experience. 

Turning to the environmental and process variables , there are many char- 
acteristics that would be true of any small Institution. A small enrollment 
suggests that the Institution has a small number of faculty members. This In 
turn Implies a limited curriculum* A small enrollment places restrictions on 
the size of the administrative staff, the amount of research activity, and the 
extent of community services. All of these factors have Implications for Insti- 
tutional research. For example, the results of Institutional studies must be 
Interpreted with caution In light of these limiting factors. 

In addition, however, at the small predominantly black Institution a high 
percentage of students live In the dormitories. At Elizabeth City State, for 
example, 77 percent of the student body Is housed In the residence halls 
Also, the attrition rate, especially among males, is abnormally high. One can 
readily see from this information the additional dimensions necessary for any 
institutional research design.. 

An examination of the normal output variables also produces additional 
concerns for the institutional researcher in the predominantly black institution. 
In the past the major output was students in the fields of education and the 
ministry. Today, career opportunities for black college graduates have expanded 
greatly. Major corporations, educational institutions, and the federal govern- 
ment actively recruit black college graduates. As a result, institutional 
research that monitors the educational process and evaluates the quality of its 
products becomes extremely important . 

Up to this point, the fact has been reflected that much of the institution- 
al research in predominantly black institutions is similar to the institutional 
research that would be conducted in any small institution. There also has been 
an attempt to make the case that there ^re indeed factors unique to the pre- 
dominantly black institution that would cause institutional research in these 
institutions to take on greater dimensions . For example. It is necessary for 
special attention to be given to evaluating the effectiveness of remedial work, 
to factors which may reduce attrition, and to efficiency within a small univer- 
sity. 

Operationally, the office of institutional research at Elizabeth City 
State University functions as most such offices. The Director of Institutional 
Research is responsible directly to the Academic Dean. The Director is charged 
with the responsibility for coordinating and conducting research that pertains 
to the institution itself, for bringing together data on the history and develop- 
ment of the institution, for the collection and codification of data relative 
to'^'the current status of the institution, and for the preparation of various 
reports required of the institution from external sources such as the State 
Board of Higher Education, the U. S. Office of Education, and the various accre- 
diting agencies. In addition, the Director of Institutional Research is respon- 
sible for seeing that the President, the Dean, the Director of Development, the 
Director of Student Personnel Services, and the Business Manager are supplied 
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with appropriate information and data that will assist tham in their planning 
and decision-making functions. 

To carry out these assignments the Office of Institutional Research at 
Elisabeth City State University collects or has easy access to the following 
information: 

1. Student admission and enrollment data by sex, home address » 
college residence, previous educational experience, and pres- 
ent educational program. 

2. Faculty data by sex, degrees held, field of study, field of 
employment, research record, publications records, academic 
rank, tenure status, and current salary. 

3. Housing data by type, quantity, and usage. 

4. Financial data by source, amount, and record of expenditures. 

5. Library data by quantity, type, and utiliaation. 

6. Facilities data by type, quantity, value, and usage • 

7. Student graduation data by sex, program, degree, academic 
record, and intended profession^ 

This information, plus additional sd hoc data, allows the Office of Insti- 
tutional Research at Elizabeth City State University to conduct the normal 
studies associated with this type of office. Over the past two years the Office 
has compiled statistics or conducted studies in the following areas: 

1. Students - number, ability, source, sex, levels » majors, 
retention, continuance in graduate school. 

2. Faculty - number, degrees, tenure status* age, experience, 

academic rank, salary, turnover, load. 

3« Curriculum - courses offered, course enrollments, course 

content . 

4. Instruction - number of sections, section slse, grade distri- 
butions, failures, credit hours produced, innovative practices • 

5. Facilities - classrooms, laboratories, offices, residence 
halls, administrative space, instructional space per student. 

6. Finances - sources of income, amounts of income, expenditures 
by various functions and organisational units, cost per credit 
hour produced 

In addition, because of the unique factors affecting predominantly black 
institutions that were suggested earlier, there are other types of institu- 
tional research that are considered essential at Elizabeth City State University. 
Studies that deal with the problems of poor self-image, low motivation, remedial 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



programs, tlnanclal needs » carapus living-learning patterns, and cdu^iLtonai 
goals and ^areer aspirations have eiihei: been condacted, ate in prv)grfc\na, i.i 
are m the planning stage- it hdS been tound that the data lourmciy ^o'- 
leoted in the otfice, supplemented by student attitudlnaJ and onvir >M)infrnL;il 
data, tan be used to construct student profiles that provide a >;r<'.a cU\il cl 
insight into the n^uie of these problems. The RegionaJ LdiKaciuii La')i,i ati.ry 
for the Caioiinas and Virginia, through its higher cdu(«tLv.n pM>j;i,iiu. Ij^s 
been most helplul in assisting Eiizabeth City St^te Univerj>iiv m suggesting 
research designs and identitying research tjcls chat addrc&s these prv.blems. 
One ot the most eiteccive instruments used has been the Coiiegt; Student 
Questionnaire published by Eduvational Testing Service These instruments 
can be used tu measure student change ever time and address themselves* among 
other thtngs, to careet aspirations, motivation for grades, social wunbcioas- 
ness, and peer -group inliuenues Data from these insttuments have been used 
to construct profiles ot the Elizabeth City State University student bod> . On 
the basis of this information the administration is conBiderlng expanding its 
remedial offerings, revising ics counseling procedures to emphasise positive , 
self-image development, and is becoming wore aware of the problems influemed 
by the living-learning environment of its studentr 

In . losing It should be stressed that although the bulk ot: the work in 
the Ofti.e ot Institutional Research in a small pceduminantly bla/R tnstiiu- 
ticn will nut dirter mcirkedly trom thcit of ether small institutions, i he 
institutional resear^hei in a pr edo.Tiinant 1 y bla^k institution must address 
himselt cc these ptobieri that a/e unique to his institution oi ma^h of his 
ochei research will oec cme meaningless. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN BUCK SCHOOLS AS A PART 
OF A TOTAL INFORMATION GATHERING AND REPORTIKJ SYSTEM 



George Beatty, Jr. 
and 

Gloria R. Scott 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University 



Introduction 

Institutional research which attempts to provide total information about 
the Institution must of necessity Involve all major administrative and academic 
offices. Such Information must reflect the needs of these offices and must 
anticipate the needs of the students served. Information gathering must begin 
when the university first contacts the student and should never end. 

The two principal entities Involved are students and the institution. In 
general, personal and academic information should be gathered on and about the 
student at entry and the university should continuously monitor his progress - 
showing each level of development and achievement. Information gathered about 
the institution should reflecc its overall effectiveness as measured by its 
academic process, research production, and community service. 

Once gathered, this Intormatlon must be analysed, synthesized, categorised, 
and reported to provide an accurate and informative picture of the institution 
to those agencies concerned with the many facets of highex education. Although 
this information is needed by external agencies, a far greater need exists 
within the institution Itself. As with any efficient business, the university 
finds Itself in need of constant appraisal and evaluation. Therefore, there is 
a need for the university to continuously look at itself Internally and exter- 
nally, providing an accurate ^formation base upon which to make decisions. 

In previous years, black Institutions have not had the benefit of this type 
of analysis and have suffered severe consequences because of this deprivation. 
They have lacked an accurate information base upon which to make viable deci- 
sions which would benefit the institution, its faculty, and its students. Lack 
of this Information base has not been primarily the fault of administrators but 
rather due to the perpetual shortage of operating funds. Human and fiscal 
resources needed to perform these functions have been relegated to the sub- 
basement level in terms of priorities. 

The number of black students is increasing at a higher percentage rate than 
white students, and many will go to white schools. We know that all education 
should be at a quality level and must provide a total academic experience at all 
Institutions. In order for black institutions to gain the information needed 
to make the kinds of creative, viable, and progressive decisions requisite to 
providing quality education, they must have the physical and human resources 
necessary to develop the area of institutional research. 
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At th« present time, thete ace 88 predominantly black senior colleges and 
universities In the United States with an enrollment of approximately 148,000 
students. An additional 226,000 black students attend the remaining 2>500 
senior colleges and universities in the nation. This equals about 4.8 percent 
of the nation's total college population. A quick calcuUtion will reveal that 
40 percent of all blacks in higher education are still in black schools. Many 
of the black stiidents now attending predominantly white institutions have been 
recruited in the past few years. Recruiting has been stepped up because of 
two primary reasons: (1) Students and faculties are demanding it, and/or 
(2) the Federal Government is requiring positive steps to insure equal oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens. 

It has recently come to the attention of many predominantly white institu- 
tions with black students that many of them enter college with unique pcobleme. 
Utilque, here, meaning that these schools have net in the past been confronted 
with these problems on a large scale* Many of you m the audience understand 
this situation far better than I do; however, I shall now get to a situation 
with which I am more familiar. 

Many of the 148,000 students in the black schools come from deprived back- 
grounds and are poorly prepared for college work. Administrators of white 
institutions are finding this co be true. Administrators of the black schools 
have known this for many years and have had to deal with this problem and many 
more, with far fewer hyman and financial resources during these years* Much 
in the way of past successes (and failures) have been made without the benefit 
of a great deal of research and analysis. This is generally known as seat^of- 
the-pants operation. We believe chat decisions, made m the future, which will 
affect these students^ these schccis and ultimately America should be based on 
accurate, up-to-date information. 



PART I> GAINING THE NEEDED INFOR MATION 



The first question cc be answered in oui etfotcs to establish an informa- 
tion system has to do with hew one gathers the needed facts. Second, ic must 
be determined when the mformaticn should be gathered < These two questions 
are actui.Jly complimentary. We believe chat most of the desired information 
should be gathered when you have the student as a captive participant in your 
program. This would necessarily cause ycu to gacher all possible information 
whea the^ stu4 ^pc is first accepted, Gath^iring the information during early 
contact has the added benefit cf offering the university a more complete and 
accurate picture cf the student. This occurs because the student will use 
more caution while completing required forms at this time than at any other 
period. Several reasons explain his caution at this point. The primary reason 
is that he wants to make a ^ood impression on the university. We believe that 
the university should make a good impression upon him. This answers when the 
information should be gathered. 

Let us now take a closer look and see Just what kind of information should 
be gathered ^ The same basic kinds of inioimation should be gathexed on all stu- 
dents, not Just the blacks; however, on blacks additional information must be 
collec ted. 
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Ptrdnant information should b* coll.ectftd about; 

1. Family and Background 

2. Educational Lavel and Achiavamtnct 

3. Professional Aspiraticns 

4. Ralacive Measura of Intalllgenca 

Tha Information on the educational level of the student has been gathered 
and analysed most frequently. Now, since the world of business, industry end 
government has opened a whole new realm of opportunities to blacks, I feel that 
one must gather much more Information on the ultimate aspirations of the stu- 
dents so as ta point them into non-traditional directions. It is not suggested 
that all students be pointed in the non-traditional areas, that is, non- 
traditional as far as blacks are concerned, bat that a significant number be 
counseled about professions other than teaching and preaching. However, in 
order to steer students in these directions , one must not only know what his 
aspirations are, but one must also know what his relative intelligence level 
is. This la to say that the student must have the ability as well as the desire 
to succeed in the profession to which he is directed. Black misfits are no 
more desiralle than white misfits- Sfo one must design and gather information 
on this critical area. 



New we turn to the educational level of the student. This is ultra- 
important here because many of our black students still come *'rom inferior high 
schools, that is, they come from schools that are perpetuating a cycle of medi- 
ocracy. So one must clearly define what the student's educational level is. 
The information collected here will later be used to help both the student and 
the unlverslcy. Iheie is nothing more fjustiating for a scudent than to come 
into .1 new situation (not only a studeat, but any person) and find himself 
totally cverwhelmed before he can get his teet on the giound, let us say. In 
order to prevent these situations, as often as possible, the relative education- 
al levels g£ the stu. »ncs should be known. 

Infcrmaticn of a ge? eral nature must be collected on ail students and will 
not be reviewed here. This mformatiun may have nothing to do with specific 
academic requiraments , but will assist both the student and the university in 
a general manner This type of information should be collected both during the 
initial contact phase and when the student actually matriculates at the univer- 
sity. 
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PART II . UTILIZING INFORMATI ON FOR THE BiiNEFIT OF THE STUDENT 

The information thus gathered can be utilized quite readily for the benefit 
of the student. The first benefit would be in the admissions pr..ess, that is, 
the student could be admitted or rejected by the university, or ae could be con- 
ditionally admitted. Sometimes the rejecting of a student is not altogether bad. 
It may even be helpful to reject the student and have him go to a community 
college or to a technical Institute or trade school rather than having him come 
to a university for which he is not academically prepared. 
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The area of counseling and testing is a very Important one» and the stu- 
dent should receive all possible benefits from It. To effectively use It, 
however, lnformatio,n about the center and the student must be available. 

While the student Is continuing his educational experiences, the univer- 
sity could and should be gathering information to continuously monitor his 
progress. This will let the institution know how effective its program is as 
the student progresses. Certain milestones may be set, such as, the end of the 
freshmen orientation project, the freshmen studies program, or at the end of 
some remedial courses if necessary. The important thing here is, that the 
university have a good knowledge of exactly what the student is doing and what 
his potentials are. If the university feels that a high potential student is 
not being treated properly, then here some action would be Justified. It may 
be found that a student has come to the university in one subject area but 
would be best suited in another* If his progress is monitored closely this 
could be detected and corrected. If someone would take the time to study this 
information, the student could be advised of his potentialities in a different 
area of study, and consequently, could change his area of concentration. This 
Is not to say that the student would have to follow the advice of his counse- 
lors or even his major advisors, but Ht least the persons with whom the student 
Is associated would know exactly what the student is doing and how well. 

Another very Important area where the university would benefit from such 
information is in student services. Right now there is a rebellious atmos^ 
phere on campus and any Dean of Student Affairs could tell you what a hot seat 
he has. There are several reasons for this and the students are not altogeth- 
er wrong. That is, some of these student services have not lived up to what 
they should or could do, so this is an area where a great deal of information 
should be gathered at! analyzed for the student's benefit. The university 
would also benefit greatly. Some services may be outmoded and could very well 
be replaced. Some services may not be living up to expectations and others 
may be over-taxed. Data collection and analysis should point these out and 
assist all hands in the process. 

Other things that could be cf use both to the university and the student 
would be his non-academic achievements, such aa, extra-curricular activities, 
participation m the debating team, the student government, fpotball and basket- 
ball, sororities, or some community project. Based on what the institution 
finds as data is collected and reviewed, it could Identify these students as 
potential leaders. That is, it could very well be that the university's admin- 
istration might want to consider utilizing acme of these bright young minds. 

Figure I, identifies the points of student contact for gathering infor- 
mation. Figure II, presents a system model which can be used for gathering 
information. Information which is gathered about students is a basic part of 
the input for the total information system of the institution. 

The second half of the presentation will cover the utilization of the in- 
formation for benefit of the institution. 
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PART III. UTILIZING INFORMATION FOR BENEFIT OF INSTITUTIONS 



Inatltutlonal research Is involved with the gathering, analysis, and use 
of Information about an Institution, Its constituents, and Its programs. Insti- 
tutional research allows an institution to know about Itself, something of its 
past. Its present status, and allows It to project and chart a path for Its 
future. Such Is important for the perpetuation of an institution and for its 
growth. Perhaps che most essential function of institutional research in the 
university or college is to provide a mechanism for constant appraisal and 
evaluation and to provide accurate information, and I underscore accurat e, 
from which to make decisions about Itself, its role, and its publics^ 

As previously indicated, black institutions have not had the benefit of 
institutional research as an Integral part of the institution. Many inadvertent. 
Indirect, and severe consequences have resulted because of this. Had Institu- 
tional research been present and viable at black institutions for the last 
quarter of the century, perhaps many of thecroneous, biased, "hit and miss " 
subjective studies or rather "so called studies" about black institutions would 
not have been developed and gone unchallenged. These studies perpetuated myths 
about black institutions and have become a part of the basic reference materials 
for higher education. 

One such document is the Riesman-Jencks''' article published in the Harvard 
Educational Review m January, 1967 - This article was based largely on coa- 
jecture and subjectivity, and at most represented a compilation of secondary and 
tertiary sources of data. When the article was released the reaction among the 
black college faculty was one of outrage at some of the conclusions, yet there 
were no collective compilation of data to eftectively refute the conclusions of 
that report. The McGrath report2 represented a view of black institutions in a 
one-year study, 1963-1964, but no in-depth time period was invested to systemati- 
cally collect primary dati over a sample of yeat s . 

The recent book by LeMelle and LeMelle, Black College: A Strategy for 
Relevancy , points out that beginning with the Phelps-Stokes Fund Study oFThe 
Traditional Negro College in 191/, many other surveys have been commissioned, 
completed, published, and accepted as valid, reliable data. This includes the 
SREB report on The Negio in Highe i Education in the South. ^ One believes that 
these reports were done in all sincerity and funded by organizations and people 
who were interested sincerely m advancing the cause -^f higher education among 
black A-ner leans. This does not, however, negate the tact that much of the infor- 
mation was survey research and was not based on documented data collected and 
analyzed by the colleges or at the college campuses. 

Most of these studies have been valuable only in the fact that they gave 
information, and often this value has been negated by the negative presentation 
of such data without documentation of primary data about the institutions. 

"In terms of providing a useful critique in pointing out 
imaginative direction for the education of black youths, the muv h 
publicized surveys have contributed only marginally. This fact 
is quite obvious since one of the most recent studies on this 
subject by Christopher Jencks and David Riesman has only again 
reaffirmed what similar investigations have purportedly estab- 
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lifh^d through the yMrs: namely, chat Che traditional Nesro 
College still constitutes the "educational disaster land."^ 

I must say at this point that I concur with the L^elle opinions, that we should 
declare a moratorium of at least 20 years before the next thorough Investiga- 
tion of the traditional Black College Is launched by persons outside the Insti- 
tutions without basic data* Perhaps a moratorium of these 20 years will allow 
us to develop Institutional research at the black colleges so that we can pro- 
vide accurate data and develop studies ourselves which will accurately describe 
our Institutions, and the fabric, flavor and Input of these Institutions Into 
higher education— Individually and collectively. At that time perhaps Mr. 
Rlesman axkl Mr. Jencks, along with the modern day white graduate students still 
doing "arm chair - over the miles" research should they so desire, will have 
primary data available to develop the kind of studies about the black colleges 
which educators and researchers can consider scientifically sound, reliable and 
valid. 

It Is Inherent that the black college, like other colleges or educational 
Instltutlpns, must be evaluated, finally, upon Its own possibilities, programs 
and resources. Thus, the need for utilizing Information for the benefit of the 
black Institution Is great. 

Institutions utilize Information for Internal and external benefits. In^ 
ternally» Information can be utilized to give the Institution accurate knowledge 
of Its resources — human, program, fiscal, and physical. Knowledge of resources » 
allows for the kltid of Information that gives direction to capabilities of the 
Institution. In the final analysis, the movement and development of any Insti- 
tution depends upon Its resources. 

In terms of Its students, the Institution can utilize Information about 
their familial, social and educational origins; about the social factors Im- 
pinging upon them prior to entering the college; and social factors at work 
which impinge upon them while they are in college. Knowledge of such factors 
and origins of students will allow the institution to plan academic and co- 
curricular programs to adequately meet the needs of these students and move 
them beyond the mere level of acceptance of where they are, to the level of pro- 
ductivity that a college graduate should have. 

KxK>wing what is already deficient, or what is alrea-^v enriched, in their 
backgrounds will allow for guided direction in establishing programs for stu- 
dents. One example of knowledge of previous factors walch will guide institu- 
tions is that of health care. Any institution doing effective planning for 
the decade of the seventies and beyond cannot possibly escape investigation of 
the kinds of health habits their students have brought and will bring to the 
institution because this has direct bearing on the kind of health services that 
the university will attempt to provide for students and will influence the 
approach to health care services. 

The academic origins and career patterns of faculty will provide the insti- 
tution with adequate Information to best utilize persons who have had specific 
past experiences and who have specific skills and expertise. This will allow 
for the orderly recruiting of new faculty by strengthening weak areas as well as 
providing a greater distribution of academic preparation. The other added know- 
ledge is f* at of personal experiences which the institution can tap as resources 
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for providing models for students And promoting Interaction among students and 
faculty. Such Information about origins will give the university some Idea 
about the degree, range, and quality of input that the faculty member will pro- 
vide for the educational program. 

Knowledge about the alumni is a very valuable resource to give feedback to 
the Institutions, and to represent the Institutions' Input Into their education. 
Such knowledge will allow the Institution to modify programs and monitor Its 
Impact on the students that it serves. 

Knowledge about Its many publics (especially Its financially supporting 
public) Is necessary for Institutions to define financial and philosophical 
support areas. 

Program resources. Including the academic program and the co-currlcular pro- 
gram, make up the heart of the educational resources at the Institution. Know- 
ledge about curriculum content can be utilized by the Institution to Identify its 
strong areas. Since 1965, most black institutions that are accredited, have par- 
ticipated in an institutional self study and evaluated their curriculum content. 
If such evaluation of the curriculum is internalized as a part of institutional 
research at the institution, knowledge about curriculum content will be availa- 
ble on a semester and an annual basis for use in evaluation. 

Information about the instructional methodology in the academic program can 
also be a part of the regular evaluating process. New methods can be tried and 
evaluated using results to make changes where necessary and desired. Student 
Involvement in evaluation of instructional procedures is the greatest input and 
should be Included in evaluation. 

The practicum experiences of an education program — where the Interface of 
theory and practice meet, can be used to determine how well it is preparing 
students and to Involve the university in the merger of education- interact ion 
and social change. 

The university needs to know the quality and quantity of research generated 
and participated in by its faculty, administrators and^ students. Internal dis- 
semination of such information acts as an incentive, provides Information so 
that Interested persons might be Involved, and generates a sense of pride in par- 
ticipation in the discovery in or rearrangement of knowledge. 

At the co-curricular-curricul^r Interface the university should know and 
use changing needs, identified both by the students and the university, as 
guidelines for expanding or contracting the co-curriculum. 

Fiscally, the university needs to know the dollar cost of its educational 
product; where the money comes from and where it goes. In fact all members of 
the academic community Internally need to know this information. The university 
needs to know: 

(1) What services, programs, and people get fiscal priorities? 

(2) What programs cost more and produce fewer students, yet are 
viable and needed? 
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(3) What programs coat mor6» produce fewer 8Cudent8» and are 
not viable or needed? 

(4) Where are the Institutional fiscal priorities? 

(5) Where» hov» and by whom are fiscal decisions made? 

(6) Where are areas of extremely good management? 

(7) Where are the areas of poor management? 

All fiscal data relate to the entire university program and is vital in- 
formation to have. It is especially vital for black institutions because of 
the limited supply of funds coming to the university and the great need to make 
the best use possible of funds* 

This has been a brief sketch of the general knowledge of internal resources- 
human, program and fiscal-physical that the institution needs for internal and 
external use. It can be utilized internally in the following ways: 

(1) to accurately describe the present status of these areas » 

(2) to identify the realistic potential of the institution 
within a given segment of time, 

(3) as a firm research base for long and short range planning- 
internally » (for example, school divisions and/or departments 
within the university can use the research base of infor- 
mation acquired about the general university to modify, 
expand or contract programs), 

(4) to order (rank) internal institutional priorities and 

(5) to assist in institutional dezision making. 
The data can be used externally as follows: 

(1) to help the institution develop and project its image to 
Its many publics; 

(2) to attract human and program resources; 

(3) to attract funds and; 

(4) to promote interaction and social change. 

One of the accepted sterotyped images of black college students for example, 
is that they have low aspirations in general. In a recent student questionnaire 
administered to 36 percent (1,205) of the student body at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical State University, 75.6 percent indicated the desire 
to receive a degree beyond the Bachelor's Degree, 39.2 percent indicated inter- 
est in pursuing the Masters Degree, 4.9 percent other degrees, and 31.5 percent, 
the Doctorate. These black students do not have low aspirations so this must 
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b« projtcced as a part of the image. Another stereotype Is that the faculties 
of black Institutions are under tyrannical rule. The results of the Institu- 
tional Functioning Inventory which was administered to the faculty and adminis- 
trators of A. & T, State University, showed that the faculty did not describe 
Itself as under tyrannical rule, but rather Identified the process of the 
academic community of being a democratic one. These are just two examples to 
show that the systematic, orderly, and regular collection of data will help an 
Institution to know itself and project this image to its various publics. Col- 
lective data from several institutions will help project correct information. 

Once the image is accurately projected and reflected, it will assist the 
university in a second way - attract human and program resources » 

(1) Attracting staff and faculty (faculty will have valid data to use 
in making decisions about working in the black institution). It 
will help the university in the competition for good faculty. For 
example, a strong program that an institution has might be much 
more attractive to a person looking for a position in that field 
than the entire university. Since the name of the game in higher 
education is reputation, and since moat universities or colleges 
have built their reputations on the total institution in general, 
many prospective faculty members do net go beyond the "reputation" 
of the institution to investigate the strength cr weaknesses of 
the programs with which they wish to identify. Therefore, an 
institution could identify its programs, its resources in these 
programs, and the quality of its students to prospective faculty 
and increase chances of attracting these persons. 

(2) Attracting students 

Information will help the university cc recruit students but 
would further help tc identify the university's interest in the 
secondary schools (especially the feeder schools) from which the 
institution draws its pupils. Bridge programs or cooperative 
programs with the secondary level schools can be developed which 
will insure a supply of students and will also insure raising the 
quality of their educational experiences prior to coming to college. 

(3) Attracting special programs 

Where an institution has particular expertise and program resources 
to operate special kinds of programs, making this known will help 
in the competition for attracting such programs. 

(4) Attracting guest lecturers and visiting professors who will enrich 
the experiences of the college community. 

(5) Attracting specialixed chairs for special areas within the university 
funded by outside agencies. 

Another important way that data can be used externally is in attracting 
funds. The "development game" or the game of attracting fiscal support for 
institutional programs is vital for both public and private black institutions. 
Black publicly supported institutions have suffered a discrimination of finan- 
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clal support by Che states continuously funding the same instructional pro- 
grams at a lower level than at comparable ihlte institutions and In some cases 
at less than comparable white institutions. Therefore, the public institution 
needs to have Its data and Information available to help attract additional 
funds from the state and other agencies. Private Institutions which depend 
almost entirely upon private sources for support should be able to Identify 
their programs and resources to attract funds. 

The established white universities have had the concept, If not the name» 
of Institutional research as an Intricate part of the fabric of the institu- 
tions so that evaluative and analytical data could be used to secure more funds. 
In other words, institutions which have information can do a better public 
relations job with the general public as well as the funding agencies. In the 
game of grantsmanship and requesting funds for grants. It Is Interesting to note 
that the bulk of the dollars of foundations and federal governmental agencies 
have gone to predominantly white Institutions to provide programs for disadvan- 
taged blacks. The black Institutions which have submitted proposals competing 
for the same funds and Identifying the Intention of Increasing the quality of 
programs for disadvantaged youth that they have traditionally served have been 
froxen out. These examples point to some of the results produced by lack of 
Information. 

A fourth external use of data by the xnstitucion is to promote Interaction 
and social change > The concept of "communiversity" is the utilizing of resources 
of academic institutions to interact with the community and cause social change, 
Harold Hodgikmson, In his book Education , Interaction and Social Change , 5 points 
out that education takes place m highly organized social institutions and, as 
such, the formats c£ academic and social roles are bound to each otbei and insti- 
tutions are constantly sending out signals to those around them (which would be 
the community) indicating how we wish to have them behave. The institution 
which has the above data available, «^an select and Identify areas for interaction 
within the community where It can have some success. 

Thus far, I have spoken about use of institutional research internally and 
externally. All of these things relate to use of data which is primarily col- 
lected Internally, 

I would like now to briefly explore some types of studies and research to 
provide these data - These studies are identified in three categoiies: 

(1) routine 

(2) comparative Internal/ external studies and 

(3) generative studies 

The routine studies are those which involve routine collection of basic data 
such as enrollment statistics used primarily by state coordinating or control- 
ling boards, the United States Office of Education, and Regional Accrediting 
Associations. 

The second groups of studies, comparative studies internal/external would 
be In the following areas: 
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(1) A comparative study of budget allocation to like Institutions; 

(2) Comparative stiidlea of the :icadeir' ^ market place, what the 
supply and demand Is like tor particular academic areas » and 
what the dollar value Is; 

(3) Analytical studies of legislation about higher education 
within a state as well as federal government legislation; 

(4) The monitoring of new legislation on a primary data basis » 
l.e.t receiving the actual bills and legislative acts> reading 
and gleaning from these actions of the legislature rather than 
waiting for secondary or tertiary reporting services; 

(5) Analytical studies shout boards of control » their role: , their 
political Involvement or non-Involvement » and the degree to 
which they are addressing themselves to the Interests and needs 

of higher education; 

(6) Attltudlnal studies about the publics which affect the unlver- 
•ity; 

(7) Community studies which might point directions for university 
and connxmlty Interaction; 

(8) Studies of other "like" Institutions; and 

(9) Studies of the general American money market — Including patterns 
of giving by foundations and support of programs 

This does not exhaust the kinds of studies which overlap the internal/ 
external areas that would be beneficial to an institution. It merely high- 
lights some of them. 

The third group of studies is the generative studies • The institutional 
research area tan generate studies by exploring relationships of many elements 
of the campus. 

The use of the institutional research to heln in institutional decision 
making and planning emerges as the central theme of this presentation. In order 
to implement or organize institutional research in this manner, it should encom- 
pass the following areas with persons who carry the portfolio for each of these 
areas: (1) staff and student development, (2) instructional development (3) cur- 
riculum development (4) fiscal development to support the institutional program. 
There should be some system by which internal routine reporting on a regular 
basis exists so that faculty » administrators and students are informed. 

The office should provide services to the other agencies of the university, 
i.e. administrators, faculty, and student groups for conducting research studies 
or reports that would enhance further development of particular programs. All 
of the information could be used for planning. 

In summary, appraisal and evaluation with future planning represents the 
base line of utilizing information fcr the benefit of institutions. Black 
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Insclcuclons must for survival sake davalop soma dagraa of axparclsa and pro- 
duction In cha araa of Institutional rasaarch In ordar to 

(1) Know thalr Institutions and programs 

(2) Projact such Imaga Individually and than collactlvaly as 
Institutions of hlghar education having a valid and viable 
mission, and 

(3) Develop or Internalise the concept and practice of regular 
analysis and Implementations of findings to Improve programs. 

There la much controversy and question being raised about the future of 
the black Institution, the proposals of merging with the traditionally white 
Institutions, and the question In general of provision of hlghar education 
for blacks. This controversy Is not new, merely revived. An article by 
W. E. B. DuBols, published In 1935 In the Journal of Ne gro Education and 
entitled •'Does the Negro Need Separate Schools?*' Illustrates this long-standing 
controversy. His statement at that time Is extremely pertinent now. 

"Theoretically, the Negro needs neither segregated schools nor ^ 
mixed schools. VRiat he needs Is education. VThat he must i;fima«bar — 
la that there I3 no magic either in mixed schools or In segregated 
schools. A mixed school with poor and unsympathetic teachers, with 
hostile public opinion » and no teaching of truth concerning black 
folk, Is bad. A segregated school with Ignorant place holders. In- 
adequate equipment, poor salaries and wretched housing Is equally 
bad. Other things being equal, the mixed school Is the broader, more 
natural basis for education for all youth. It gives wider contacts; 
it inspires greater self confidence; and suppresses the inferiority 
complex. But other things seldom are equal, and in that case 
Sympathy, Knowledge, and the Truth outweigh all that the mixed school 
can offer. "6 

With clear and well defined images which are accurate and ;based on syste- 
matic data such as that institutional research can pruvlJa for the black insti- 
tution, coupled with the dissemination of the unique contribution to black 
social development that black institutions have fostered, black institutions 
can individually and collectively relate to the relevancy of the future growth 
and development of the black college. 

Institutional research at black institutions can (1) provide knowledge for 
the mainstream which is accurate about its strength and weaknesses (2) assist 
in long and short range planning (3) allow Institutions to better serve their 
purposes and (4) help perpetuate higher education for blacks by validating the 
programs and documenting them as well as projecting their potential. 
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ATTITUDE PROFILES ON THE COLLEGE STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR FRESHMEN ATTENDING FOUR PREDOMINANTLY 
BUCK COLLEGES^ 



Edward A. Nelsen 
North Carolina Central University 



In former years of Institutional research* efforts to identify educa- 
tional needs and attitudes of students have been limited, for the moat part, 
to descriptive studies and surveys based on non-standardized tests and 
questionnaires. Recently, however, with the new emphasis upon research in 
higher education and the development of several standardized instruments, 
comparative or differential studies of student characteristics have been 
facilitated* An institutional researcher can now readily identify similari- 
ties and differences of the student body at his particular institution, rela- 
tive to the student bodies at other institutions, by using the normative ref- 
erence data provided with most standardized instruments. For the institutional 
researcher in a predominantly black university, ho^vever, the benefits of stand- 
ardized Instruments cannot be fully realized, because the normative data pre- 
sents certain problems when ccmparisons involving black students. 

In this paper, I will describe some of our problems and experiences in 
the interpretcttlon of the College Student Questionnaires (CSQ) results £or 
North Carolina Central University and several other predominantly black insti- 
tutions. 

Originally , at NCCU, we selected the College Student Quesfonnaires because 
they cover a wide variety of background experiences, attltiides, and other stu- 
dent char iicterls tics that were of interest to those concerned with the education- 
al development of students.- Most of the items and scales on the instruments did 
seem of sufficient generality to be relevant for black students. 

administered CSQ 1 to entering rteshmen in 1968, and CSQ 2 to the some 
students in spring of 1969, near the end of their freshman year. We found, upon 
receiving the resux's from ETS, that the tabulations of response frequencies and 
percentages for each item were of general Interest to the faculty and adminls- 
tratlcn, chiefly because the contents of the items were directly Interpretable. 
On the other hand, the means of the scales for the student body as a whole could 
not be interpreted easily, because the national norms for the scales were not 
fully appropriate for black students. 

In some instances the scale scores for NCCU students did correspond fairly 
closj^y with the national norms and then a simple conclusion could be drawn: 
the|^tudent8 at NCCU are representative of or similar to a national cross section 



Collection of the data for this study was sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education through the auspices of the Regional Education Laboratory for the 
Carolines and Virginia (RELCV) and the Consortium for Research and Development 
(CORD) . 
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of college ctudence. There was little more to be said with respect to the 
comparative norms. In other instances, however, the scale scores for NCCU 
differed in one way or another from the averages for the norm group. This 
presented a dilemma: did the performance differences result from the fac- 
tors that are specific to the institution, its students, and its education- 
al program, or did they result from general factors common to the cultural 
background of students at all predominantly black institutions? 

Indeed, both of these questions are of fundamental importance in any 
analysis of the predominantly black Institution. There ts an urgent need 
for research to determine and understand the cultural background that is 
common to black students in order to plan and conduct programs that are rele- 
vant to the students. There is an equally urgent need for research that 
objectively assesses the unique characteristics of students at particular 
colleges and universities. 

Appropriate reference nonu^ could contribute to an understanding of 
these issues. If a test or a questionnaire is not narrowly-culture-bound, 
appropriate norms could help clarify those ways in which black students are 
culturally unique. Norms from standardized instruments could also help to 
clarify those ways in which one predominantly black institution is different 
from other predominantly black Institutions. 

Unfortunately, hovever, in-so-far-as black colleges and universities are 
concerned, norms that are typically provided with standardized tests &re of 
limited value in relation to the question of general cultural characteristics 
of black students, and they are of almost no value in relation to the question 
of institutional evaluation. 

The reason that the most norms are of limited benefit to predominantly 
black colleges is simply this: general cultural effects and specific institu- 
tional effects are confounded when one compares the means for a single pre- 
dominantly black group of students with norms chat ate based upon predominantly 
white groups of students. In other words^ as I have suggested, one cannot 
determine whether the differences result from factors that are specific to the 
institution and its educational program, or whether they result from general 
factors that are comon to the cultural background of students at all predominant- 
ly black institutions. 

Faced with this dilemma, an attempt was made to procure the scale scores 
from some other predominantly black institutions, and fortunately, CSQ 1 and 2 
res dts were available tor a number of such institutions in this region. 
Indeed, I was delighted to discover that the instrument had been administered 
to freshmen at a number of predominantly black institutions by RELCV in the 
fall of 1967 and the spring of 1968. NCCU was then participating in a research 
consortium with a number of black schools, and we were able to secure permission 
from the administrative officers of these institutions for release of the data. 
We analyzed the results for purposes of a comparative analysis and also to 
develop regional norms for the predominantly black institutions. It should be 
noted that two of the institutions were church supported, and one, m addition 
to NCCU, was state supported. All tour schools emphasized the liberal arts. 

The initial analyses were conce^^ned with the following question: What are 
the general similarities and differences cmong the entering freshmen at the 
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four schools In terms of the characteristics measured by theCSQ 1 scales? 
From one point of view, these similarities and differences are indicative of 
the cultural background of the students; in other words, the dati gave some 
indication of the cumulative effects of the students* backgrounds prior to 
their entrance to college. From another point of view, these data were also 
essential to the question of institutional effects, since the data represented 
baseline measures of the student characteristics and attitudes at the time 
they entered college. 

Figure 1 presents the results of CSQ 1 for each of the schools, in rela- 
tion to the standardized profiling form provided by ETS. This way of pre- 
senting the data allows for comparison of each of the predominantly black 
schools with one another and with the national norms that are based upon a 
predominantly white national sample. NCCU is the only school identified, be- 
cause the administrators froc: the schools that permitted rblease of the data 
were given assurances that the identity of their schools would remain confiden- 
tial m any presentations of the data. 

Examination of Figure 1 shows that the means for the four predominantly 
black schools differ In a systematic way from the means for the national norm- 
ing sample. The profiles for the four schools corresponded much more closely 
to one another than to th« national normlng sample. In fact the means on the 
Family Status Scale, representing the average socioeconomic status of the stu- 
dents* parental families, were In ail instances below the third percentile for 
the normlng schovols, and in two instances the actual values were not even 
represented cn the chart. Of course, it was not terribly surprising to see 
thla^ Everyone knows that the students at predominantly black institutions 
come from families which are poor, although persons not acquainted with these 
institutions may recognize neither the extent of poverty among these families 
nor the implications concerning the impact of this poverty on the educational 
development of the students. 

The ^eans foi the other six scales did not differ as markedly from the 
norm group means, and all were within the range of institutional means found 
for the normmg population of schools. However, it is noteworthy that for 
each scale the neans for the black institutions were either all above or all 
below the norm group means. All black schools were above the norm group 
means on Motivation for Grades (M6) and on Liberalism, while they were all 
below whe norm group means on Family Independence (FI), Peer Independence (PI), 
Social r^^iJicience (SO, and Cultural Sophistication (CS), as well as Family 
Status (FS) . 

This pattern suggests that on the whole, students enter the predominantly 
black school with considerable consciousness of and concern for course grades, 
with greater than average concern for both their ''amilies and their peers, 
with fairly liberal political attitudes, and with slightly less concern for 
broad, social and cultural issues, relative to students in the national sample 
of schools. I think it is important that the administrators and faculty mem- 
bers in these schools recognize this pattern as it represents the cultural 
background that the students bring with them to school. 

Presumably, adminiatrat<:>rs and faculty members will also be interested in 
knowing how students entering one predominantly black institution might 
differ from those entering the others, but time does not permit discussion of 
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these institutional differences today. 

The results for CSQ 2 are presented in figure 2. These results are gener- 
ally based upon the same students who were included in the CSQ 1 study, but the 
CSQ 2 results are based upon the responses* the end of the freshman year. 
There are some students, however, who did not complete both instruments. 

In general, the profiles presented in the figure were again characterized 
by over-all similarity to one another. The only narked discrepancies occurred 
first with respect to school A's scores on the Study Habit Scale, and second, 
to a lesser extent, on the Satisfaction with Administration Scale. The reasons 
for these discrepancies have yet to be determined, although informal inquiries 
have suggested that College A may differ from the others in being the smallest 
of the schools, and also in the nature of its tutorial program for students who 
experience academic difficulties. 

With respect to patterns common to all four schools, the most outstanding 
variations from the norm group means occurred in the instances of the Extra- 
curricular Involvement (EI) and Family Independence (FI) Scales. To a lesser 
extent the Liberalism, Peer Independence, Satisfaction with Faculty, Satisfac- 
tion with Kajor, Satisfaction with Students, Social Conscience, and Cultural 
Sophistication Scales also tended to differ from the national norm group means, 
in that all the schools were either above or below the standardized means of 50. 

The reUtively large discrepancies for the EI and FI Scales may have some 
important implications for educators at these schools. The high degree of 
extra-curricular participation suggests that the student culture and student 
activities are in actuality or potentially an unusually important aspect of 
the total educational experience at these schools. In view of the degree of 
extra-curricular involvement reflected by the scale scores, administrators and 
faculty members at these institutions would do well to analyze closely the 
relationship between the campus environment, activities, and the educational 
program, because significant learning of attitudes, beliefs, and values presuma- 
bly takes place when a stud<int participates in social organizations, student 
government, athletics, and/ or other activities. 

The low Family Independence scores strongly suggest that the relationship 
to family members is another very significant concern of students at these 
schools. The students appear to be concerned about their parents' expecta- 
tions, and the families seem to be closely united and indeed, growing closer 
together rather than apart. The nature of these family relationships cannot 
be further delineated within the scope of this discussion, but the potential 
educational implications of this finding make further study of the matter imper- 
ative. Many possibilities are implied. It is the strong family relationship 
that led these students to seek a college education in the fjrst place. Does 
the supportiveness or lack of supportiveness and encouragement from the family 
play a strong role in determining whether the student will succeed in college? 
Could increased involvement of the total family in the educational program 
play a significant role in the motivational process? These and other questions 
may hold some clues to new insights and approaches to education for minority 
groups, disadvantaged students, etc. 

While It may be unwise to draw definite conclusions from the study, I 
might offer several speculative hypotheses concerning the educational impli- 
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cations chat might be drawn from the overall pattern of the results. To begin 
with, It is Important to take Into account the economic circumstances under 
which the majority of the students have been reared and their economic needs 
and concerns as they enter college. Of course administrators of predominantly 
black schools are aware of the problem » and programs such as the federally 
sponsored work-study program have provided aid for students who could not have 
otherwise stf^aded college. However » I suggest that more needs to be done In 
terms of enabling students plan ard Implement a strategy for financing their 
college education. For example, financial orientation and counseling programs 
could assist the student In coping with the problems which now discourage a 
number of students. There is, of course, always need for additional scholar- 
ship and loan funds » as well. 

The social needs of the students are also of critical importance to the 
students during their first years in school. Consider the close ties of the 
students with their families and peers. For . . ny of the students, the abrupt 
move from the close-knit family and peer group to the relatively complex and 
strange environment in college is awesome, if not traumatic. Of course, the 
students do adjust in one way or another to their new situation. However, 
this adjustment takes place through experiences and activities that are out of 
the realm of the formal educational program of the school, and for the most 
part out cf the realm of Influence of the faculty and administration. 

Seml-tormal programs which involve the family in the initial orientation 
to college, which enable the family to anticipate and understand the students* 
educational es^periences and problems, which provide stiidento with surrogate 
families if needed^ and which Implement close relationships with individual 
faculty members^such programs could facilitate positive adjujstments to the 
college environment, rather than leaving the adjustments to /hance. 

Finally, in ccnsiderlng the finding that after one year in college, the 
students are very much Involved in extra-curricular activities, I would 
suggest again that the most important events and experiences of the students 
are occurring out of the realm of influence of the faculty and administration. 
Particularly in view of the motivational problems that are common to the tran- 
sition into the college environment, with its relative freedom and lack of 
structure, it would appear that marked academic benefits, as well as personal 
and social benefits, could result from a systematic integration of the curri- 
culum with various extra-curricular activities. While this may sound far- 
fetched, it could Indeed be accomplished in various ways ^ Faculty members 
could become mere integrally involved in the Informal student culture, as well 
as sponsored activities and organizations. Independent study programs could 
be developed which would enable an approach to subject matter in an Informal, 
social context. And finally, curriculum could be designed to be flexible and 
relevant to the current world, and responsive to the social Interests of the 
students . 

The full significance of the findings concerning the Family Status, Peer 
Independence, Family Independence, Extra-curricular Involvement, and other CSQ 
Scales cannot be fully realized in this study. Much more analysis and research 
is necessary. However, the data does highlight the significance of the family 
on the one hand and extra-curricular activities on the other as Important 
aspects of the higher educational program at these schools. These dimensions 
must be considered in any attempts to develop educational programs. 
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In conclusion > I think we can say that the comparative approach we have 
followed In this study has been rewarding, In the sense that the data for a 
given school are more Interpretable and suggestive In comparison with data 
from several sister schools than without the comparative data. Indeed » I 
think the findings that came out of these relatively simple analyses have pro- 
vided us with a nxunber of Insights and hypotheses concerning the general 
cultural background of black students, on the one hand, and concerning unlqu«^ 
characteristics of each Institution on the other. 

Perhaps the values of this approach should be recognized In relation to 
other special types of Institutions, as well as predominantly black colleges 
and universities. I think various colleges and universities could benefit 
from studies In which a number of Institutions of the same type are compared. 
I propose that each school should establish comparative standards that are 
based upon Institutions with similar student Input, with similar programs, and 
with similar educational goals. I submit that ''national norms" have been relied 
upon too heavily and too long. 
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APPEKDIX 

College Student Questionnaire Scales 



(MG) Motivation for Grades refers to a relatively strong desire— retro- 
spectively reported—to earn good marks In secondary school. High MG 
scores represent the respondent's belief that others (e.g., teachers, 
clasonates) regarded him as a hard worker, that the respondent. In his 
own estimation, studied extensively and efficiently, was capable of 
perseverance In school assignments, and considered good grades to be 
personally Important. Low scores Indicate lack of concern for high marks 
In secoxulary school. 

(FS) Family Social Status is a measure of the socioeconomic status of the 
respondent s parental family. The scale is comprised of five questions, 
each having nine scaled alternatives. The fxve items have to do with: 
father's occupation, father's education, mother's education, family income, 
and father's nationality-ethnic background. Father's occupation is given 
a weight of three. Raw scores may range from 7 through 63. 

(FX) Family Independence refers to a generalized autonomy in relation to 
parents and parental family. Students with high scores tend to perceive 
themselves as coming from families that are not closely united, as not 
consulting with parents about important personal matters, as not concerned 
about living up to parental expectations, and the like. Low scores suggest 
"psychological" dependence on parents and family. 

(PI) Peer Independence refers to a generalized autonomy in relation to 
peers. Students with high scores tend not to be concerned about how their 
behavior appears to other students, not to consult with acquaintances 
about person&l matters, and the like. They might be thought of as unsocia- 
ble, introverted, or inner -directed. Low scores suggest conformity to pre- 
vailing peer norms, sociability, extraversion, or other-directedness. 

(L) Liberalism is defined as a political-economic-social value dimension, 
the nucleus of which is sympathy either for an ideology of change or for 
an ideology of preservation. Students with high scores (liberals) support 
welfare statlsm, organized labor, abolition of capital punishment, and the 
like. Low scores (conservatism) indicate opposition to welfare legislation, 
to tampering with the free enterprise system, to persons disagreeing with 
American political institutions, etc. 

(SC) Social Conscience is defined as moral concern about perceived social 
Injustice and what might be called "institutional wrongdoing" (as in govern- 
ment, business, unions). High scores express concern about poverty, illegi- 
timacy, juvenile crime, materialism, unethical business and labor union 
practices, graft in government, and the like. Low scores represent reported 
lack of concern, detachment, or apathy, about these matters. 
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7. (CS) Cultur&l Sophistication refers to an authentic sensibility to ideas 
and art forms » a sensibility that has developed through knowledge and 
experience. Students with high scores report interest m or pleasure from 
such things as vide reading, modern arc* poetry, classical music, dis- 
cussions of philosophies of history, and so forth. Low scores indicate a 
lack of cultivated sensibility in the general area of the humanities. 

8. (SF)v Satisfaction with Faculty refers to a general attitude of esteem for 
instructors and the chaiacteristic manner of student-faculty relationships 
at the respondent's college. Students with high scores regard their 
instructors as competent, fair, accessible, and interested in the problems 
of individual students. Lev scores imply dissatisfaction with faculty and 
the general nature of student-faculty interaction. 

9. (SA) Satisfaction with Administration is defined as a generally agreeable 
and uncritical attitude toward the college administration and administrative 
rules and regulations. High scores imply satisfaction with both the nature 
of administrative authority over student behavior and with personal inter- 
actions with various facets of the administration. Low scores imply a cri- 
tical, perhaps contemptuous view of an administration that is variously 
held to be arbitrary, impersonal, and/or overly paternal. 

10. (SM) Satisfaction with Major refers to a generally positive attitude on the 
part of the respondent about his activities in his field of academic con- 
centration. High scores suggest not only continued personal commitment to 
present major field, but also satisfaction with departmental procedures, the 
quality of instruction received, and the level of personal achievement 
within one^s chosen field. Low scores suggest an attitude of uncertainty 
and disaffection about current major field work. 

11. (SS) Sitisfaction with Students lefers to an attitude of approval in rela- 
tion to various characteristics of individuals comprising the total student 
body. High scores suggest satisfaction with the extent to which such 
qualities as scholastic integrity > political awareness, and particular 
styles and tastes are perceived to be characteristic of the student body. 
Low scores imply disapproval of certain chatacceristlcs that are attributed 
to the overall student body 

12. (SH) Study Habits refers tc a sericus, disciplined, planful orientation toward 
customary academic obligacions. High scores represent a perception of rela- 
tively extensive time devoted to study, use ot systematic study routines and 
techniques, and a teeling cf confidence m preparing for examinations and 
carrying out other assignments. Low scores suggest haphazard, perhaps mini- 
mal, attempts to carry through on instructional requirements. 

13. (EI) Extra-curricular Involvement is defined as relatively extensive parti- 
cipation in organized extra-curricular affairs. High scores denote support 
of axul wide involvement in student government, athletics, religious groups, 
preprofessional clubs, and the like> Low scores represent disinterest m 
organized extra-curricular activities* 
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C9Q FRESHMEN ATTITUDES TOWARD BLACK POLITICAL LEADERS 
IN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 



Mary Ann Musser 
North Carolina Central University 



Had a modern day prophet undertaken ten years ago the task of describing 
the problems that would beset the university of .oday, he would have been 
labled a prophet of doom and viewed with disdain and pity. Today we know that 
it is not the pessimistic prophet who needs pity but the college and universi- 
ty administrator. The administrator in a university is under constant stress 
from a variety of sources, not the least of which is the student body itself. 
The gap between today students and administrators seems to be wider than it 
has been in the past. Today's college student is an enigma to many college 
administrators. For some administrators the reaction of students to current 
problems and issues seems bizarre and incomprehensible. 

Progress can be made toward understanding today's students by identifying 
and studying their background characteristics and their attitudes. The cul- 
tural climate from which students operate today is different from that of twenty 
or even ten years ago. The complexity oi current problems is reflected in the 
multiplicity of forces influencing or attempting to influence modern man. 
College students are caught m the whirlwind of conflicting ideologies. In 
fact there are various forces influencing the student body in various direc- 
tions » sometimes toward quite cpposite ends. Students are often forced to make 
choices and to identify with various ideologies before they are emotionally and 
intellectually mature enough to do so» For instance, the black student quite 
early m his college careei: is caught up in the complex and sometimes conflict- 
ing ideologies of the black revolution. 

It is Important to study the cultural lackground of black college students 
because the specific factors that Influence black students may be basically 
different from those influencing white students < For example, black students 
will presumably look toward different leaders i hero figures, ego ideals, etc. 
Moreover, identif Icatlcn with different leaders may reflect the general atti- 
tudes of students toward the future course of the black movement in terms of 
its goal:; and strategies. Thus it is possible that we can gain greater under- 
standing of various black student subcultures b: looking at the kinds of black 
leaders with which students identify. This paper reports the beginning stages 
of a study of different leader preferences among students at North Carolina 
Central University; it presents some of the tentative conclusions reached con- 
cerning the background and characteristics of members of two student subgroups. 

In order to determine which black leaders the students looked toward, we 
asked the students to indicate which of the following they felt had done the 
most for black Americans: Malcom X, Martin Luther King, Stokley Carmichael, v 
Rap Brown, Whitney Young, Roy Wilkins, Dick Gregory, or James Brown. The 
number of students preferring the various status leaders are presented in 
Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

Status Laadars Selected by MCCU Freshmen 1969 as 
Contributing the Most to Black Americans 



Number of Students Percentage of 
Status Leader* Selecting Group 



Malcom X 58 89Z 

Stokley Carmlchael 5 8X 

Rap Brovn 2 3Z 

Total Group A 65 

Martin Luther Ring 660 98Z 

Roy Wllkins 7 2% 

Total Group B 667 



* James Brovn» Dick Gregory* and Whitney Young were not selected by any of the 
stxidents • 
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CSQ Profiles for Group A and Group B 

Group A: Malcom X, Rap Brown, or Stcklay Carmlchaal has done most to help 
black people 

Group B: Martin Luther King, Roy Wllklns, or Whitney Young h&s done most 
to help black people 

MG FS FI PI SC CS 



60 



50 




40 



30 

4.17 2.67 6.06 

.001 ,005 ,001 



MG - Motivation for Grades 

FS - Family Social Status 

FI - Family Independence 

PI - Peer Independence 

L - Liberalism 

SC - Social Conscience 

CS - Cultural Sophistication 



3,00 
.002 



14.53 1.16 
.001 NS 



1.75 t_ 
.10 £ 



_ Group A 
- Group B 
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Because only a small number of atudents Identified with Stolcley Carmlchael, 
Rap Brown, and Roy Wllklna, we conducted preliminary analysis to determine 
whether students who preferred Roy Wllklns were similar to those who preferred 
Martin Luther King (who might be considered ''moderate'^ and those who preferred 
Stokley Carmlchael and Rap Brown were similar to those preferring Malcom X (who 
might be considered **mllltant") • These analyses did suggest that students who 
preferred the militant leaders were similar to one another, and those who pre- 
ferred the "moderate" leaders were similar to each other. Hereafter, students 
who preferred Malcom X, Stokley Carmlchael, and Rap Brown will be referred to 
as Group A and those who preferred Martin Luther King or Roy wllklns will be 
referred to as Group B« It should be remembered that the majority of those In 
Group A (89Z) preferred Malcom X and those In Group B (98Z) Martin Luther 
King. 

The next step In the analysis. Involved an effort to compare the two 
groups of students who preferred these different types of leaders. In other 
words we '^ompared Groups A and B to determine whether the leader preference of 
the studLats was associated with different attitudes, beliefs, and cultural 
orientations. All of the students In the study hsd completed the College Stu- 
dent Questionnaire Part I (CSQ I) • This was fortunate because the thoroughness 
of the soclo-economlc-educatlonal background and att.ltudlnal Information gath- 
ered in this Instrument furnished a wealth of Information for study. 

We began by analyzing and comparing the two groups In terms of CSQ I scale 
scores. Significant differences In the mean scores were found to exist between 
the two groups for five of the seven scales. 

Two of the scales. Family Independence and Peer Independence, measure the 
autonomy of the student In his relationship to his parental family and his 
peer group. The scores for both of these scales were significantly higher for 
Group A than for Group B suggesting that students who preferred Malcom X were 
less susceptible to Influence by their family and by other students. Students 
In Group B typically came from more closely knit families which seemingly exerted 
greater influence over them, and they were more likely to conform to the pr^.- 
valling peer group mores. According to the CSQ I technical manual students 
scoring higher Peer Independence scores, such as those of Group A, indicate a 
tendency toward Inner-dlrectedness . These students would be less Influenced by 
the opinion of others concerning their personal life and behavior. Students 
scoring lower on this scale, as those in Group B did, have a tendency to be more 
extroverted or other-directed. 

The Family Social Status Scale is a measure of the socio-economic status of 
the respondent's parental family. Students in the predominantly black schools 
scored very low on this scale for obvious reasons. The use of our own NCCU norms 
enabled us to view the social status of our students from a more appropriate base- 
line. Viewed from this baseline, students in Group A came from families with 
higher socio-economic status. 

This scale is based upon the family's income and the education and occupa- 
tion of the father and mother with the father's occupation being given the great- 
est weight. A closer examination of the items within this scale led to the con- 
clusion that the major difference between the two groups was with respect to the 
educational level of the parents. The parents of students in Group A were moie 
likely to have had some formal training beyond high school, as is shown in Table 2. 
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On th« Motivation for Grades Scale students were asked to evaluate them- 
selves In terms of their high school experiences* Students In Group B scored 
higher on this scale viewing themselves as hard workers to whom good grades 
were Important. Students In Group A scored lower on this scale Indicating 
less concern In high school for good grades* 

Although It was not Included In the computing of the Motivation for 
Grades Scale score, students were asked In another section of the CSQ I to 
estimate their high school grade average. The students In Group A estimated 
their grade averages as lower than those In Group B (Table 2) • One must ask 
next about the aptitude of the groups. Paradoxically, the .:AT Verbal and SAT 
Math scores for Group A were significantly higher than for c roup 3 (Table 3) • 
The apparent contradiction here^Grcup A with greater acadecrlc ability but 
lower grades and Group B with lower academic ability but higher grades—can be 
partially understood by considering the scores of the two groups on the Motiva- 
tion for Grade Scale* Group A» with greater academic ability but lower grades, 
was less motivated toward getting good grades while the reverse was true of 
Grou^ B. 

The degree of cultural sophistication possessed by the students Is mea- 
sured by another scale* Although the difference In the mean scores for the two 
groups was not as significant for this scale » Group A seemed to have slightly 
greater knowledge and experience with art forms and Ideas and a greater sensi- 
bility In the general area of the humanities. 

Two of the scales on the CSQ I were related to attitudes and social aware- 
ness. On one of these, the Liberalism Scale» the difference between the two 
groups was more pronounced than for any other scale* The student in Group A 
scored much higher on the Liberalism Scale indicating a greater support of 
change In the political and social arena. These students were dissatisfied with 
the status quo and wish to see changes made* The students in Group B on the 
other hand tended to oppose welfare legislation, and were less Intolerant of 
persons who disagree with established American political institutions. 

On the second of the scales related to social awareness , the Social Con- 
science Scale, there was not a significant difference between the scale scores 
of the two groups. Although the degree of difference was not as great for this 
scale as for the other scales, the direction of the difference was the same with 
the members of Group A reflecting a greater moral concern for social justice. 
Lower scores on this scale such as those recorded by students in Group B do not 
necessarily represent active support for the status quo or a belief that social 
justice does not exist. They do represent, however, a lack of concern, detach- 
ment, or apathy about such matters* 

Significant differences between the Groups A and B were also found on three 
other items not included in the scale scores (Table 2) . The members of Group A 
were more frequently males and those of Group B, females. The members of Group A 
were, generally speaking, from larger cities or towns than those in Group B. Only 
17Z of those in Group B came from larger cities or their suburbs while 34% of 
those in Group A ca ^ from these more populous areas. Twenty percent of those 
in Group B came from rural areas but only 8% of those in Group A did. 

One of the local items asked the ftudents to indicate the degree of inte- 
gration present in the high school that they had attended* Fifty-seven percent 
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TABLE 2 

Sal«ct«d Itama on Which th« Rcspons** 

of Group A Dlf f«r«d From Gr'^up B 



Characcerltclct 



Sex 



Nunber R«t ponding 
Group A Group B 



a) Boyt 

b) Glrlt 



37 
28 



(57X) 
(43%) 



252 
411 



(38%) 
(62X) 



8.85 



D«gr«« of Inctgratlon In high 
school ttftidtd 



a) 


Prodominancly black 


26 


(41X) 


381 


(57X) 


b) 


Predominantly whlca, many 












blacks 


11 


(17X) 


126 


(19X) 


c) 


Predominantly white* with a 












few blacks 


27 


(42X) 


156 


(24%) 



11.13 



Size of hometown 



Suburb of m«tropcllt£.i area 


8 




63 


(lOX) 


A city over 500,000 


13 


(211) 


44 


( 7X) 


A city 50,000 - 500,000 

A city or town 10,000 - 50,000 


13 


(21X) 


100 


(16%) 


17 


(27X) 


155 


(24X) 


A town under 10,000 


6 


ao%) 


144 


(23X) 


Farm, ranch, or open country 


5 


( 8X) 


131 


(20X) 



20.20 



Estimated high school grade average 

C or balDW 
B or above 



45 
20 



(69%) 
(31X) 



292 
364 



(44%) 
(56X) 



U.56 



Highest level of father's formal 
education 



High school or lees 


43 


(67%) 


505 


(80X) 




Some trade school or college 


17 


(27X) 


99 


(16X) 




Professional degree 


4 


( 6X) 


28 


( 4X) 


6.68 
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of the students in Group B came from segregated or predominantly black high 
schools while forty-two percent of the students in Group A came from predomi- 
nantly white schools with only a few blacks enrolled. In other words, there 
is a tendency for those students who Identify with Malcom X to come from inte- 
grated schools. 



Conclusion 



As a result of this study some tentative conclusions concerning che stu- 
dents in Group A and B can be made. 

The students who preferred Malcom X, Rap Brown, or Stokley Carmichael 
were more likely to be males, from predominantly white high schools and from 
the larger cities. Although these students have greater academic ability as 
measured by the Scholastic Aptitude Tests, they were less motivated in high 
schoo] toward getting good grades, and did in fact report their hi^h school 
grades averages as lower. Their family socio-economic level as measured by 
the CSQ Scale was higher than that of other NCCU students, primarily because 
of uae educational level of the parents. They showed greater independence 
from their families and less tendency to conform to the mores and customs of 
their peer group. They showed greater liberalism than other black students. 

The students who preferred Martin Luther King were more likely to be 
females, from predominantly black high schools, in smaller towns or rural 
areas. Although their SAT scores were lower, their motivation for grades was 
higher and they reoorted higher high school grade averages. They (.ended to 
come from familiei with lower socio-economic status, but these families were 
more closely united and the students were more likely to seek their family's 
advice about problems. They seemed to be more outer-directed in their rela- 
tionships with their peer group and to conform to the prevailing peer norms. 
Although as a group they were slightly more liberal than the majority of 
American college students, they were not as liberal as the students who pre- 
ferred Malcom X. 

As often happens with studies of this type, more questions were raised 
than were answered. First, question of cause and effect: The pattern of 
differences in the scale scores of the two groups is consistent with the 
hypothesis that the leaders with whom the students identified influei -e their 
Ideologies and attitudes. On the other hand, it Is equally possible t.at stu- 
dents with different attitudes prefer or identify with different leaders. Be 
that as it may, certain differences did occur. Second, there is the long term 
question of how these students actually develop, in terms of attitudes, achieve 
ment, and behavior, as they proceed through college. At the end of their fresh 
men year these students completed CSQ II. A study of the students who changed 
their leader preferences and/or their attitudes as measured by tb* instrument 
will be of great interest. 

Before further study of these problems can be made, it will be necessary 
to establish the validity of the CSQ scales for use with NCCU students. The 
data from the four other predominantly black North Carolina schools will be 
extremely useful in developing local scales for this phase of the study. 
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CrNCLUDING REMARKS 



From thm several points raised in the papers of this special s^^ssion and the 
lively discussion they evoked, it eeems a fair deduction that the Association of 
Institutional Research has a larger— than its present— role to play in assisting 
the development of the institutional research function In the predominantly 
black colleges and universities. And to lend some direction to the future role 
of the AIR along these lines, the panelists, of the special session on Institu- 
tional Research at Predominantly Black Institutions would offer the following 
initial proposals. 

1. That the proposed larger publication effort of the Association of 
Institutional Research a monograph series be devoted to Black 
Institutions of Higher Education, That the team of investigat ^*s 
and writers of this project (s) include some black institutional 
researchers — with one of them serving as editor-in-chief for the 
series. 

2. To assist with the development of an institutional research pro- 
gram at predominantly black institutions, that the greater Associa- 
tion appoint a committee to formulate a proposal that would enable 
the hiring of IR personnel at these institutions, that the proposal 
offer, as one means, a program of visiting IR consultants and tem- 
porary positions, for as long a peilod as a year> to assist with the 
development of an IR program that will have practical applications 
to these institutions. The receiving agency for such a proposal 
might well be the U* 3, Office of Education or a foundation inter- 
ested in the promoclon of a better educational program Pt predomi- 
nantly black institutions^ 
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